But Napoleon's brutality was only a passing expression of annoyance at a devotion which he considered he should absorb. Napoleon made no secret of this; he avowed it to Montholon. "Every one/' he says, "has a dominant object of affection, and to those whom I like and honor with my confidence, I must be that object; I will share with nobody/' On other occasions he was even more cynical: "Princes/' he said, "only like those who are useful to them, and so long as they are useful." Again, he says to Gourgaud: "After all, I only care for people who are useful to me, and so long as they are useful." His followers were well aware of this principle in Napoleon. Bertrand in a moment of irritation confides to Gourgaud the astonishing discovery that for some time past he has been aware that the Emperor is an egotist. " He only," says Bertrand, " cares for those from whom he expects some service." Another day he goes further. "The Emperor is what he is, my dear Gourgaud; we cannot change his character. It is because of that character that he has no friends, that he has so many enemies, and, indeed, that we are at St. Helena. And it is for the same reason that neither Drouot nor the others who were at Elba, except ourselves (Mme. Bertrand and himself), would follow him here." Bertrand was no doubt right in saying that Napoleon had no friends, for the friends of his youth were dead; and, in the days of his power, he had denied himself that solace and strength. " I have made courtiers; I have never pretended to make friends," he would say. His imperial ideas of state and aloofness, indeed, made any idea of friendship impossible. Now the retribution had come; when he wanted friends, he found onlyce." Gourgaud weeps.
